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The World’s My Oyster 
HE FIRST THING to remark is that the 


now formally proclaimed association be- 
tween the Axis and Japan for the planning of a 
new world order springs from 
a political rather than from a mili- 
tary conception. It springs not 
from the little corporal but from 
the doctrinaire. In this sense Secre- 
tary Hull is justified in pointing out that the 
alliance represents no novelty. The novelty is that 
we can now read the words written long ago upon 
the wall. For years past, in Rome, before the 
war, the young men who wrote world politics in 
little fascist papers never thought but in terms 
commensurate with world revolution. Young 
poets always write on too great themes: these 
men toyed with continents. But the man in the 
street and even the generals in the war ministries 
in Rome and in Berlin could not and did not think 
insuch terms. This initial break between thought 
and the means to express it created the primary 
necessity for party and ideological domination 
over the peoples and over the armies in the totali- 
tarian states. 
The great plan, which seemed as absurd as 
ein Kampf” was dull, now has left the plane 
of doctrinal party discussion: it has passed into 
execution. A result has been to make one premise 
for the American isolationist dream of yesteryear 


The Axis 
and Japan 


archaic and irrelevant. This, the isolationists said, 
was a European quarrel. This, say the Axis and 
the Japanese, is a zoning law for the world. Must 
we believe what they say? We would not believe 
the fascists while still they only talked because, 
mindless of the weight of all history, we are still 
contemptuous of theory, reluctant to admit the 
primacy of the mind. We would not correlate 
the first evidence of a coherent plan, when first the 
authors of that plan fitted place names to their 
theories, action to their thought, and bombed 
Addis Ababa, Guernica. The word Paris had 
more meaning, that of London more meaning 
still. But the names were European, Mediter- 
ranean names. Now that the names in the news 
encircle the world—Tokio, Hanoi, Singapore— 
and now that the totalitarian alliance spans two 
seas, it is no longer a practical possibility to main- 
tain that the new order, with the efforts and 
strategy directed at its creation, can be localized 
in a zone of indifferent interest to the United 
States. 

There is no comfort in this situation but at 
least the picture is clearly composed, the acci- 
dental eliminated. 

The totalitarian mind has succeeded finally in 
communicating with us in a language we under- 
stand. It affirms that it has invented a doctrine 
by which the social and political disorders, in- 
herent in a structure of competitive and inde- 
pendent states, can be reduced to a reasonable 
harmony under the leadership of certain privi- 
leged races. It is convinced that it has power and 
technique to accomplish this aim. It states that 
if the system is to work it must be applied, directly 
or indirectly, throughout the world. These afirma- 
tions and these claims demand an answer from 
those nations which still are free—Switzerland, 
Liberia—and especially from a country which has 
so little desire to give up its independence that, in 
the past, it has refused participation even in such 
mild attempts at international cooperation as that 
of the League of Nations. We now are faced 
with compulsory initiation into a very different 
kind of club. Its rules and regulations, however, 
are no longer a secret. 


What Was That Talk About Spain? 


WE QUOTE Virginio Gayda, Mussolini’s 
spokesman (New York Times, October 2): “Ital- 

ian policy during the fascist era 
Fascism has never shown any wavering 
and and even less any hostility towards 
Communism Soviet Russia. It has been in- 

spired by calm Mussolinian real- 
ism. We do not say that there are many points 
of identity or confusion between our two régimes. 
Certainly in their practical creation one can trace 
affinities of inspiration and application. I have 
already pointed out the new demographic and 
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family policy in Russia, with its system of laws 
not dissimilar to that created by the fascist ré- 
gime. No less notable are the directions taken by 
economic and social policies, which tend toward 
forms of autarchic organizations and authori- 
tarian principles in the management of businesses.” 


“One for All and All for One” 


momentum in a sense sketched out a degree of 
isolationism for this hemisphere 
more complete than any isolation- 
ist ever dreamed. And the effect 
is just what one would suspect. 
Latin America, Canada, the US 
are coming together in a fashion no one would 
ever have dared prophesy a year ago, and obvi- 
ously we are in the position of being, if not the 
boss, at least the bellwether. Military leaders of 
twenty Latin American nations gather in Wash- 
ington and are told by the President “One for all 
and all for one,” an expression a little equivocal 
about our policy toward the hemisphere. Of 
course it was intended to betoken a policy of com- 
plete mutuality, but how long would such a mutual- 
ity last if one of the republics to the south desired 
to break away from it? The Vichy government 
wishes to fortify Martinique. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
answer is that no nation influenced or dominated 
by Germany will be allowed to strengthen its foot- 
hold in this hemisphere. The President of Vene- 
zuela, so far as we know, was not consulted, 
though Martinique is much nearer to his country 
than it is to ours. Dorothy Thompson says: ‘“The 
Monroe Doctrine has been variously interpreted 
at various times, but even in our most imperialistic 
moments it has never been interpreted as our 
right by reason of superior numbers, wealth and 
force to exercise an ‘exclusive sphere of influence’ 
in South America or Canada,” and she argues 
that we do not wish to do so. But is that not pre- 
cisely what we are doing, and what we are in a 
sense forced to do? Cooperation—“‘one for all” — 
as long as our neighbors are willing to cooperate. 
Coercion—‘“‘all for one’”—the minute any of them 
doesn’t stick to the US line. Whether or not one 
likes this pattern, this is the pattern which seems 
to be indicated for the future. 


Monroe 
Doctrine 


Counsel of the Best 


NEW YORK is not a Catholic city, but it is a 
city proud of its Catholic customs. Its shrines 
and novenas, its religious hostelries 
and asylums, are often in the news. 
And every year its Red Mass, 
offered for the Catholic Lawyers 
Guild, is not only impressively 
written up, but impressively attended by many 
not of the household of the Faith. The Red Mass, 
as all our readers surely know, is a votive Mass 


At the 
Red Mass 
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of the Holy Ghost, said annually at the begin. 
ning of court sessions for the enlightenment and 
moral strengthening of bench and bar in the great 
task of ascertaining truth and administering jus. 
tice. The sermons at the Red Masses are of 
course particularly considered and choice admoni. 
tions; but this year we think there was something 
special in them, which will long remain in the 
minds of their hearers. In Manhattan, Mon. 
signor Sheen spoke on the subject of the integrity 
of honesty. He placed before his hearers the 
truth that honesty binds the conscience in all 
things—in politics and in national relations just 
as strictly as in matters of ownership; and the 
even more basic truth that the only guide for the 
conscience in thus ordering itself is necessarily a 
law ‘‘afirming a permanent concept of justice 
based upon an objective order founded by God.” 
In Brooklyn, Dr. Maurice S. Sheehy, of the Cath. 
olic University, dealt with the reasons why the 
Catholic clergy should stay out of politics and 
devote their energy to teaching right moral prin. 
ciples. Dr. Sheehy was not only forthright, but 
helpfully concrete on the dangers involved in even 
the best-intentioned political action by the clergy 
—the obscurity of many political issues, the fact 
that when the Church acts, “it must function as 
an army,” the likelihood of falling into practical 
blunders, or of jeopardizing the interests of par- 
ticular Catholic groups. Beneath all this, he 
touched a profound truth: “The lust for power 
should be foreign to religion.”” Naming no names, 
he yet commended the laity for its horror ‘when 
a priest so forgets his spiritual office as to take 
sides publicly in a political campaign.” And he 
dwelt upon the “gigantic task” which should ab- 
sorb all the energies of the Catholic priesthood: 
the teaching of religion to the millions in our 
country who have no knowledge of it, and the 
forming of consciences “‘so that the individual will 
respond to the challenge in a particular situation.” 


Burning the Books—Jersey City Style 


THERE is something about book burning that 
violently stirs the emotions. No Jiterary classics 
went up in flames when the Jersey 
City acting city clerk burned the 
poll books for the 1936 and 1937 
elections last January, but the last 
chance to compare the lists of 
voters with registration records has gone up In 
smoke and with it the last vestige of confidence 
that local balloting was honest. No controversy 
about legality or previous opportunities to consult 
these records can alter these doubts. Certainly 
Mayor Hague’s sweeping assertions about Hud- 
son County efficiency (Jersey City appears to have 
the highest tax rate of any large American city 

and the imposing hospital to which he donate 

an expensive window or his charges of corruption 
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in South Jersey will not down them. His opposi- 
tion to voting machines is all of a piece. Despite 
the ease with which they can be operated, he im- 
lies that he fears his adherents are too dumb to 
fue out how. And Governor Moore, the valid- 
ity of whose election in 1937 is now thrown into 
rave doubt, hit a new low for political oratory 
when he charged that the cost of the voting 
machines would have to be taken out of the ap- 
propriations for _ county insane and maternity 
hospitals. This diatribe against the “Clean Gov- 
erment’’ group somehow seems appropriate in 
jingle form, “They would take from the blind, 
the insane, the poor mothers and others.” The 
state legislature, over the governor’s veto, has 
decreed that voting machines shall go in. It is 
folly to dub this persecution of Hudson County. 
It is to the interest of the whole state and to a 
lesser extent the whole United States that Hud- 
son County elections are decided by honest ballot. 
Candidate-for-Governor Edison on the Demo- 
cratic ticket has condemned the burning of the 
poll books in no uncertain terms. The big ques- 
tion now is whether the state enforces the instala- 
tion of voting machines in embattled Hudson 


County. 


Things That Should Not Be Said 


Is IT impossible to make the major parties in 
this presidential campaign refrain from trying to 
stampede votes by dragging in the 
We dictatorships? This is no mere 
Remind the matter of bad taste or exaggera- 
Governor— tion or hysteria. It is a matter of 
misleading citizens on a vital issue, 
an issue charged like no other at present with the 
power to bewilder and divide, to foment mistrust 
ind hatred—all to the grave detriment of the 
country. Both Republicans and Democrats have 
iven vent to enough reckless statements in this 
ld to make the judicious grieve; but the Demo- 
trats have, we think, been more deliberately and 
seriously guilty. At the outset of the campaign 
Secretary Wallace, without benefit of facts or 
tlevance, branded the Republicans an ‘‘appease- 
ment” party as regards the Hitler régime; he un- 
doubtedly shocked and even alienated some of the 
informed and conscientious thereby, but equally 
without doubt the general effect of his words re- 
mained. Now Governor Lehman chooses to build 
upon that substructure by asserting, at the New 
York Democratic State Convention, that “nothing 
that could happen in the United States could give 
Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin and the government of 
Japan more satisfaction than the defeat” of Mr. 
Roosevelt. Governor Lehman is a political leader 
of high public record. Can he possibly regard 
himself as justified in putting the authority of that 
record behind such an appeal? It is undoubtedly 
atemptation to try to use the enormous potential 
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represented by the country’s feeling toward the 
tyrannies as a club for smiting political opposi- 
tion; all the more, then, should a responsible 
leader refrain from using it. Aside from the mere 
matter of truth—and Governor Lehman must 
know the Republican candidate’s clear, unequivo- 
cal stand on dictatorship—the statement is de- 
plorable in its larger bearings. We remind the 
governor that it would give “Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin and the government of Japan” great satis- 
faction indeed if America were riven asunder by 
suspicions and charges regarding the very patriot- 
ism of its citizens. M. K. 


Vitriol and Vinegar 
MR. WESTBROOK PEGLER has certainly 


put society under obligation to him for his in- 

cessant attacks upon the racketeers 
Unions among labor leaders. In the long 
and run labor has no worse enemies, 
Freedom not even the most ruthless em- 

ployers, than those of its own 
leaders who are criminally faithless to their trust. 
For that, then, all thanks to Mr. Pegler. But his 
attacks always appear in a framework betraying 
a point of view on labor unions with which it is 
dificult to have any sympathy whatever. He 
seems to think there is something vastly immoral 
about ‘forcing’ workers to belong to unions. In 
other words he assumes that there is some sacred 
and perhaps innate right of the human person 
which is infringed by any element of compulsion 
in union membership. It is perhaps arguable that 
a man has a right to withdraw himself as much as 
he wants from the society of his fellows, provided 
always that in doing so he is willing to pay the 
price of his withdrawal. But it is not such 
temperamentally individualist folk whom Mr. 
Pegler would protect. And they usually are quite 
capable of taking care of themselves. The people 
he in fact encourages are run-of-the-mine workers, 
quite ready to take advantage of the benefits a 
union gets for them, but equally eager, in the name 
of liberty, not to pay union dues, not to have to 
bear any of the heat and burden. Mr. Pegler and 
his ilk seem never to have conceived that there 
are social and civic duties as well as rights. An 
American has certain positive obligations with 
regard to citizenship, whether he likes them or 
not. The duties of social and economic citizenship 
are likewise being defined. If a man refuses to 
meet them, the social organism of which he is a 
part can properly coerce him, always within the 
framework for coercion provided by the Bill of 
Rights. If Mr. Pegler were thoroughly logical, 


he would have to admit the right of secession to 
the states, the right of all citizens to become men 
without countries; he would find himself even more 
a disciple of Prince Kropotkin than of the Liberty 
League. 
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Via Lisbon 


A Swiss personalist travels from his native 
land by the one road left open in Europe. 


By Denis de Rougemont 


future will remain one of the most 

typical symbols of the year of grace 
1940. “Year of rationed grace,” as a witty 
English friend of mine put it. For how many 
men is not a Clipper ticket or a ticket for passage 
on some small American steamer the last coupon 
on that through ticket to happiness which every 
man believes he deserves? But the clippers and 
steamships now leave from only one port in all 
Europe. In order to get to that port, for a Swiss 
there is only one road: that which, starting at 
Geneva, goes through a narrow channel, cautiously 
aimed between the outposts of the German- 
occupied areas and Savoy, where are the Italians, 
toward “‘free’’ France; which passes through the 
South of France, filters with great difficulty into 
Spain, just misses petering out completely a hun- 
dred times, and finally reaches Lisbon only by 
virtue, it would seem, of some strange whim, or 
of an ironic oversight on the part of the police 
deities of Europe. How easy it would be to cut 
off this thin artery, to cut it off at any point along 
its course, this artery through which the old world 
little by little bleeds itself of its élite—and also 
of its parasites! (An élite which feels it is no 
longer wanted, parasites obstinate to survive. ...) 
One might be tempted to think that this bleeding 
process is part of a general plan, and has no con- 
nection with philanthropy. But perhaps it is too 
optimistic to suppose that any plan directs those 
world changes we begin dimly to perceive. 

The Lisbon road, the path of emigration and 
of handsome bank drafts, of more or less secret 
agents, of millionaires more or less Aryan, and 
overthrown princes, and journalists in hot water, 
and imperturbable engineers, and of weeping 
women of the world. Here am I traveling that 
road; I am not fleeing, nor am I rich, nor a Jew, 
nor a business man, nor have I lost a throne. 
I am an ordinary traveler of an age which is not 
ordinary, but with which I am constrained to 
become acquainted, face to face. 


First Day 


Six o’clock in the morning, rue du Mont-Blanc, 
Geneva. Boarding two big buses calls to mind 
the days of stage coaches. Piles of baggage and 
of carriage blankets, heterogeneous travelers who 
look each other over before embarking on a com- 
mon adventure, strange juxtapositions, delays, 
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finally departure like a whirlwind and with ; 
flourish of horns across the sleeping city. . . . The 
Swiss and French customs officials let us through 
without much trouble—only three hours’ wait 
And here we are in what is called free France, 

I remember the communists’ catch phrase, 
blazoned forth a few years ago on their election 
posters, “For a free, strong and happy France.” 
The wonderful achievement of the communists, 
allies of Hitler, has been to procure for usa 
France which is “free” only in quotation marks, 
and which no longer has any strength but—if s0 
much—the strength to bear its unhappiness. And 
yet, when you cross in a bus the unoccupied third 
of France, you see only minute traces of one of 
the greatest disasters of history. Bridges de. 
stroyed in a region to which the Germans never 
penetrated; whereas elsewhere, where the battle 
raged, bridges are still intact. But all this is as 
nothing in a landscape of gently precise contours, 
under a sky and in a luminous atmosphere which 
still speak only the language of happiness anda 
wisdom that is free. . . . How can you believe in 
the catastrophe as you go down into those country- 
sides which are the most humanized on our planet, 
down along the Rhone, through the unconquer- 
ably dreamlike boundaries of the south? 


We stopped for lunch at a restaurant in 
Grenoble. A bill of fare similar to those in Paris 
last year, and with prices only a little higher. But 
at Valence, the woman manager of a grocery store 
into which we entered gave us at the outset a list 
of the articles no longer for sale: coffee, liqueurs, 
soap, butter, sugar, white bread and red wine.... 
Bread and wine, symbols of the land of France, 
sacred tokens of a civilization. For a Frenchman 
their absence means something very different from 
a mere “restriction”: it means an attack upon the 
ethos of the people, the very savor of life. ... 
At Nimes, a ten minute stop in front of the side- 
walk tables of a large cafe. Plenty of people, but 
very little animation. As we were starting 0 
again, a woman approached the entrance of the 
bus. “You come from Switzerland ?” she anxiously 
asks. “Is it true that you are bombed every night 
and that you are going to starve to death?” We 
reassured her. All it amounts to is a few bombs 
dropped in error on Lausanne and Geneva some 
weeks ago. Whence these rumors? From the 
press? I think rather from a secret desire of the 
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oples of Europe: to be reassured by the thought 
that the catastrophe is general, that no country has 
heen spared, and that unhappiness is so complete 
that you can no longer attribute responsibility. .. . 


Second Day 


Aube sur Séte and its sailors’ cemetery, given 
to fame by Valéry’s most beautiful poem. Under 
the pine trees, pulses the sea, among the tombs 
“he sea, ever renewed... .” 


O what reward, after thought, 
is a long, long look at the calm of the gods! 


What forces in the world could darken that 


‘|sight, and the memory of that music, heady with 


intelligence ? And yet it was also Valéry who wrote 
prophetically, in the days after victory, the victory 
of 1918: “These civilizations—now we know that 
ye are mortal.” Yes, now we know that it is pos- 
ible: a great nation can be destroyed, its spiritual 
leaders can be killed, its means of expression can 
be suppressed, Paris, “City of Light,” can be put 
out. It is also possible, very simply, merely not 
to reprint books in the French language: the 
books that used to be made in Paris were printed 
on bad paper; they will scarcely hold together 
more than fifty years. It will not even be neces- 
sary to burn them. 

Now we were rolling along toward Spain, 
across a countryside of vineyards whose red wine 
vill be drunk by Germans. Here is Perpignan in 
awhirlwind of yellow dust—Saracen castles, the 
deserted camp of Argelés where was gathered 
together the wreckage of the Red Army of Spain. 
How long ago it seems, and it was only a prelude: 
idress rehearsal of the power of arms and the 
management of passions. Spain paid for an ex- 
xriment worked out in its smallest details by 
Ribbentrop, Ciano and Molotov: the first of these 
furnished the airplanes, the second the troops, 
the third the gasoline. As for passion, they relied 
upon the heroic naivete of the Requetes on the 
Right and of the Democrats on the Left. 
lam writing this at the Spanish customs, under 
the scarcely reassuring scrutiny of young soldiers 
vho represent the “New Order,” shod in sandals 
of rope and clothed in slovenly uniforms. We 
have been here since noon; night is falling; I can 


‘Iscarcely believe we are ever going to get on. 


If there were a drop of water to drink, things 
would seem better. But we have been carefully 
stopped in an arid gorge between two torrid 
escarpments of bedrock, and the customs proced- 
ure, which has been going on for I know not how 
many hours, seems more and more like a Chinese 
torture. Skilfully administered and continuous, 
and carried out with exasperating politeness. 
Arumor circulates among the travelers that we 
are in danger of being shipped back to Perpignan 
when the whole business is over, since the maxi- 
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mum number of foreigners to be admitted over 
the border had been reached this morning. (That 
very thing happened yesterday.) There are, 
among our number, several notorious anti-fascists 
who don’t seem confident: the only country 
through which they can still leave Europe is pre- 
cisely the country from which they have least 
reason to expect any benevolence. 

A young soldier, emaciated and in rags, had 
been prowling around me for quite some time. 
When I last threw away a cigarette, he precipi- 
tously picked it up and moved away. . . . Shall 
we ever start moving? 


Third Day 


Barcelona without taxicabs, the Ramblas almost 
deserted, and in the harbor a small warship sunk 
at its wharf, cut in two by a bomb, and covered 
with magnificent rust. y son, aged five, asks 
with worrisome insistence why this boat has been 
sunk, why the houses along the avenues have no 
windows, why their walls are full of holes... . 

I think back at what, a year ago in Paris, the 
great Spanish essayist, Ortega y Gasset, said to 
me: “I cannot explain to you the Spanish war, 
because it is a family quarrel about which strangers 
can understand nothing.”’ But what do the people 
here think, now that the strangers who managed 
the play have transferred their attentions to other 
places, and now that the brothers who were 
enemies find themselves once more together 
amidst their ruins, amidst these half-dead cities? 
What will Europeans think, a few years from 
now, when they find themselves in the same case, 
with no more reason to forego their quarrels 
than they had, basically, to massacre each other? 
Here is Europe of tomorrow: this bitter Spain, 
this silence of the people, this faraway look, unde- 
ceived and without future, something of which 
I have already got glimpses in France... . 

We were to set forth again this evening by 
train, but by taking a plane to Madrid tomor- 
row morning we will save some twenty hours. 
How curious is the Spaniards’ insistence upon say- 
ing that everything is impossible; there is no room 
in the airplane, for example. By being persistent, 
one always finds room. Materially, they have 
everything to lose by this attitude, but what seems 
to matter to them above all is the discouragement 
of travelers who are forced to cross their country. 


Fourth Day 


Madrid, 104° in the shade; and the Prado, tne 
only refuge from the heat, is closed. 

Why talk about Spain? It is a country which 
knows how to make you feel that it no longer 
wishes to be looked at. A country which sur- 
rounds itself with a wall—nine hours at the cus- 
toms coming in, and we are warned that it will be 
as long again going out. And a country which 
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Via Lisbon 


A Swiss personalist travels from his native 
land by the one road left open in Europe. 


By Denis de Rougemont 


future will remain one of the most 

typical symbols of the year of grace 
1940. “Year of rationed grace,’ as a witty 
English friend of mine put it. For how many 
men is not a Clipper ticket or a ticket for passage 
on some small American steamer the last coupon 
on that through ticket to happiness which every 
man believes he deserves? But the clippers and 
steamships now leave from only one port in all 
Europe. In order to get to that port, for a Swiss 
there is only one road: that which, starting at 
Geneva, goes through a narrow channel, cautiously 
aimed between the outposts of the German- 
occupied areas and Savoy, where are the Italians, 
toward “‘free’’ France; which passes through the 
South of France, filters with great difficulty into 
Spain, just misses petering out completely a hun- 
dred times, and finally reaches Lisbon only by 
virtue, it would seem, of some strange whim, or 
of an ironic oversight on the part of the police 
deities of Europe. How easy it would be to cut 
off this thin artery, to cut it off at any point along 
its course, this artery through which the old world 
little by little bleeds itself of its élite—and also 
of its parasites! (An élite which feels it is no 
longer wanted, parasites obstinate to survive... .) 
One might be tempted to think that this bleeding 
process is part of a general plan, and has no con- 
nection with philanthropy. But perhaps it is too 
optimistic to suppose that any plan directs those 
world changes we begin dimly to perceive. 

The Lisbon road, the path of emigration and 
of handsome bank drafts, of more or less secret 
agents, of millionaires more or less Aryan, and 
overthrown princes, and journalists in hot water, 
and imperturbable engineers, and of weeping 
women of the world. Here am I traveling that 
road; I am not fleeing, nor am I rich, nor a Jew, 
nor a business man, nor have I lost a throne. 
I am an ordinary traveler of an age which is not 
ordinary, but with which I am constrained to 
become acquainted, face to face. 


First Day 


Six o'clock in the morning, rue du Mont-Blanc, 
Geneva. Boarding two big buses calls to mind 
the days of stage coaches. Piles of baggage and 
of carriage blankets, heterogeneous travelers who 
look each other over before embarking on a com- 
mon adventure, strange juxtapositions, delays, 
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finally departure like a whirlwind and with , 
flourish of horns across the sleeping city. . . . The 
Swiss and French customs officials let us through 
without much trouble—only three hours’ wait, 
And here we are in what is called free France, 

I remember the communists’ catch phrase, 
blazoned forth a few years ago on their election 
posters, “For a free, strong and happy France.” 
The wonderful achievement of the communists, 
allies of Hitler, has been to procure for usa 
France which is “free” only in quotation marks, 
and which no longer has any strength but—if so 
much—the strength to bear its unhappiness. And 
yet, when you cross in a bus the unoccupied third 
of France, you see only minute traces of one of 
the greatest disasters of history. Bridges de. 
stroyed in a region to which the Germans never 
penetrated; whereas elsewhere, where the battle 
raged, bridges are still intact. But all this is as 
nothing in a landscape of gently precise contours, 
under a sky and in a luminous atmosphere which 
still speak only the language of happiness anda 
wisdom that is free. . . . How can you believe in 
the catastrophe as you go down into those country- 
sides which are the most humanized on our planet, 
down along the Rhone, through the unconquer- 
ably dreamlike boundaries of the south? 


We stopped for lunch at a restaurant in 
Grenoble. A bill of fare similar to those in Paris 
last year, and with prices only a little higher. But 
at Valence, the woman manager of a grocery store 
into which we entered gave us at the outset a list 
of the articles no longer for sale: coffee, liqueurs, 
soap, butter, sugar, white bread and red wine.... 
Bread and wine, symbols of the land of France, 
sacred tokens of a civilization. For a Frenchman 
their absence means something very different from 
a mere “restriction”: it means an attack upon the 
ethos of the people, the very savor of life.... 
At Nimes, a ten minute stop in front of the side- 
walk tables of a large cafe. Plenty of people, but 
very little animation. As we were starting 0 
again, a woman approached the entrance of the 
bus. “You come from Switzerland ?” she anxiously 
asks. “Is it true that you are bombed every night 
and that you are going to starve to death?” We 
reassured her. All it amounts to is a few bombs 
dropped in error on Lausanne and Geneva some 
weeks ago. Whence these rumors? From the 
press? I think rather from a secret desire of the 
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October II, 1940 


oples of Europe: to be reassured by the thought 
that the catastrophe is general, that no country has 
been spared, and that unhappiness is so complete 
that you can no longer attribute responsibility. . .. 


Second Day 


Aube sur Séte and its sailors’ cemetery, given 
to fame by Valéry’s most beautiful poem. Under 
the pine trees, pulses the sea, among the tombs 
“the sea, ever renewed .. .” 


O what reward, after thought, 
is a long, long look at the calm of the gods! 


What forces in the world could darken that 


‘Isight, and the memory of that music, heady with 


intelligence ? And yet it was also Valéry who wrote 
prophetically, in the days after victory, the victory 
of 1918: “These civilizations—now we know that 
we are mortal.” Yes, now we know that it is pos- 
sible: a great nation can be destroyed, its spiritual 
leaders can be killed, its means of expression can 
be suppressed, Paris, “‘City of Light,” can be put 
out. It is also possible, very simply, merely not 
to reprint books in the French language: the 
books that used to be made in Paris were printed 
on bad paper; they will scarcely hold together 
more than fifty years. It will not even be neces- 
sary to burn them. 

Now we were rolling along toward Spain, 
across a countryside of vineyards whose red wine 
will be drunk by Germans. Here is Perpignan in 
awhirlwind of yellow dust—Saracen castles, the 
deserted camp of Argelés where was gathered 
together the wreckage of the Red Army of Spain. 
How long ago it seems, and it was only a prelude: 
adress rehearsal of the power of arms and the 
management of passions. Spain paid for an ex- 
periment worked out in its smallest details by 
Ribbentrop, Ciano and Molotov: the first of these 
furnished the airplanes, the second the troops, 
the third the gasoline. As for passion, they relied 
upon the heroic naivete of the Requetes on the 
Right and of the Democrats on the Left. 

I am writing this at the Spanish customs, under 
the scarcely reassuring scrutiny of young soldiers 
who represent the ‘New Order,” shod in sandals 
of rope and clothed in slovenly uniforms. We 
have been here since noon; night is falling; I can 
scarcely believe we are ever going to get on. — 

If there were a drop of water to drink, things 
would seem better. But we have been carefully 
stopped in an arid gorge between two torrid 
escarpments of bedrock, and the customs proced- 
we, which has been going on for I know not how 
many hours, seems more and more like a Chinese 
torture. Skilfully administered and continuous, 
and carried out with exasperating politeness. 
A rumor circulates among the travelers that we 
are in danger of being shipped back to Perpignan 
when the whole business is over, since the maxi- 
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mum number of foreigners to be admitted over 
the border had been reached this morning. (That 
very thing happened yesterday.) There are, 
among our number, several notorious anti-fascists 
who don’t seem confident: the only country 
through which they can still leave Europe is pre- 
cisely the country from which they have least 
reason to expect any benevolence. 

A young soldier, emaciated and in rags, ha 
been prowling around me for quite some time. 
When I last threw away a cigarette, he precipi- 
tously picked it up and moved away. . . . Shall 
we ever start moving? 


Third Day 


Barcelona without taxicabs, the Ramblas almost 
deserted, and in the harbor a small warship sunk 
at its wharf, cut in two by a bomb, and covered 
with magnificent rust. My son, aged five, asks 
with worrisome insistence why this boat has been 
sunk, why the houses along the avenues have no 
windows, why their walls are full of holes... . 

I think back at what, a year ago in Paris, the 
great Spanish essayist, Ortega y Gasset, said to 
me: “I cannot explain to you the Spanish war, 
because it is a family quarrel about which strangers 
can understand nothing.” But what do the people 
here think, now that the strangers who managed 
the play have transferred their attentions to other 
places, and now that the brothers who were 
enemies find themselves once more together 
amidst their ruins, amidst these half-dead cities? 
What will Europeans think, a few years from 
now, when they find themselves in the same case, 
with no more reason to forego their quarrels 
than they had, basically, to massacre each other? 
Here is Europe of tomorrow: this bitter Spain, 
this silence of the people, this faraway look, unde- 
ceived and without future, something of which 
I have already got glimpses in France... . 

We were to set forth again this evening by 
train, but by taking a plane to Madrid tomor- 
row morning we will save some twenty hours. 
How curious is the Spaniards’ insistence upon say- 
ing that everything is impossible; there is no room 
in the airplane, for example. By being persistent, 
one always finds room. Materially, they have 
everything to lose by this attitude, but what seems 
to matter to them above all is the discouragement 
of travelers who are forced to cross their country. 


Fourth Day 


Madrid, 104° in the shade; and the Prado, the 
only refuge from the heat, is closed. 

Why talk about Spain? It is a country which 
knows how to make you feel that it no longer 
wishes to be looked at. A country which sur- 
rounds itself with a wall—nine hours at the cus- 
toms coming in, and we are warned that it will be 
as long again going out. And a country which 
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does not bother about you any more once you 
have got in, as though it were lost in contempla- 
tion of the ruins which already give the appear- 
ance of being permanent. tl facades 
without any buildings behind them, and that in 
full sight, on the principal avenida. In Spain 
there is no longer any attempt to keep up appear- 
ances. That brilliant and picturesque coating of 
varnish which the Hispanophiles a /a Carmen have 
described, one copying the other, to the point of 
repletion, has been totally worn off by those years 
of civil war. Nowadays one sees only the raw 
material it covered. Sadness, lukewarm and rusty 
water in the faucets at the Ritz, narrow and 
smelly streets full of beggars, no more cigarettes 
nor matches nor taxis; but a scattering of German 
officers in uniform in a crowd lacking any sem- 
blance of smartness. Totalitarianism will never 
be anything more than an organization of misery. 
But I suspect that the Phalangists by themselves 
alone will not succeed in organizing Spanish 
misery well enough. Horrible stories go the 
rounds telling of the pillaging of country districts 
by local leaders, and of the dumb anger of the 
people. But I do not wish to play the role of a 
gossip or of a man without pity: I wish to report 
here only what I saw with my own eyes. And 
what I saw I believe sufficient to justify my asking 
this question. If Spain goes into the war to- 
morrow, will it not be for the sole purpose of 
making possible the maintenance of some kind 
of “order’—by the Germany army? 


Fifth Day 


We left Madrid last night at ten o’clock in a 
train full to the overflow—many travelers could 
not succeed in getting aboard, are going to try to 
take tomorrow’s. And we left without dinner, 
there being no restaurant in the station or in its 
neighborhood. During our night’s journey we 
averaged twenty miles an hour. This express train 
not only stops at every station, but even some- 
times in the middle of the countryside, to take on 
a calf or let off some militant supporter of the 
régime, brandishing his membership card in the 
Party. Just as in Head people ceaselessly move 
from one end to the other of the train, stumbling 
over peasants and soldiers, who are asleep in the 
corridor surrounded by their packages and their 
crates of chickens. At station stops people recog- 
nize friends, beg them to get on the train and 
keep company to the next station, offer them a 
watermelon which they have sliced up on the shelf 
in the compartment, sprinkling us with its seeds 
which they spit all around. Here at least there is 
gaiety, and even a variety of fellowship, though 
somewhat noisy. Toward eight o’clock in the 
morning, famished and parched, we reach the 
frontier, and the little game of the customs house 
starts all over again. At twelve o’clock a kind of 


station buffet is opened up for us, and we blindly 
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pounce upon the indefinable victuals therein offere 
for sale. Two o’clock. I ask the conductor w 
we are still waiting. “Because,” says he, “‘the train 
is derailed.” And he smiles while I lose my tine 
explaining to him that he is obviously mistaken, 
At last the train starts once more, slowly, ty 
move along through a landscape that looks like 
Africa. And here we are at the Portuguese frop. 
tier: suddenly everything is. white, clean and guy 
and people’s faces lose their tension. We hay 
just left the lands over which falls the shadow of 
the most cruel fate Europe has ever deserved, 
Toward three o’clock in the morning, if all goes 
well, we shall reach Lisbon. Where shall we 
sleep? Almost a million refugees have entered 
Portugal, and it is impossible to find an empty 
room within a radius of thirty miles of Lisbon, 


As there is no dining car, the conductor agrees 
to stop for an hour in a village. We dine on its 
public square, upon tables hastily set up. The 
whole population is present at our meal, crowded 
onto the stoops of the white houses glowing in 
the pink and blue light of a magnificent sunset, 
Children with hair like Arabs chase cats under 
the tables, and a fine herd of longhorn cattle, 
amidst general rejoicing, crosses the public square 
as we take dessert. : 

Lisbon 


White and blue in the all pervading light of 
Atlantic liberty, with all its flags slapping, and its 
streets leading up into the sky, the city of seven 
hills forgets the war, forgets Europe. In four 
days we shall set sail for America. 

But here I take oath ever to preserve my mem- 
ory whole as against the insatible optimism of 
Life which is ever quick to conceive a world where 
everything can go on as usual. I have seen civiliza- 
tion struck at its heart; I have seen it tremble; 
I know that it can die. I have seen France, like a 
man who in falling has just hit his head, who picks 
himself up, feels himself, and does not yet know 
where he is hurt. Will he live? Has he been 
dreaming? Is he perhaps already dead? I have 
seen Spain, land of ashes and of spirit, incapable 
of finding once more its equilibrium between the 
diabolical and the superhuman. I have seen, at 
the marches of Switzerland, the invasion of those 
wild weeds which already fill the abandoned land 
of Northern France, and which our peasants must 
perforce stop short, lest they strangle their own 
fields. I have seen born once more the devastating 
panics of the fifth century. And I think upon the 
bastion which my country is building, day and 
night, around the high land of the Gotthard, 
invincible and desolate, mysterious heart of a com 
tinent, final symbol of a liberty which can live 
only in a suit of armor. Let us make haste for 
everything can perish. We are still i we 
can still work and we can still speak. t us not 
waste our reprieve! 
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lands you at the backwash of Buffalo Creek 

hardly more than a good stone’s throw 
from the Buffalo-Cleveland-Detroit boat, a Great 
Lakes steamer which looked like a New York- 
Albany night boat except that it was much longer 
and more substantial. To get to the center of 
“The City of Good Neighbors” you turn your 
back on the steamship dock and Lake Erie and 
start up the Main Street hill. On one side there 
isa sorry string of low-set buildings—1 5c- & 25¢- 
anight hotels, one-arm lunchrooms, dark and 
greasy bars. That clearing September mornin 
there were only a few bleary-eyed individuals with 
frayed elbows and trouser cufts, peeling shirt col- 
lars encrusted in dirt, shoes scuffed and down at 
heel, who were blinking at the grandiose new 
municipal auditorium directly across the street. 
There seemed to be something symbolic in the 
juxtaposition of that painfully familiar aspect of 
the modern American - and the new competi- 
tor to Madison Square Garden and the Atlantic 
City Auditorium for the important convention 
trade. But such a thought might well have been 
the result of a night crossing the Alleghanies in a 
sleeper berth. 

The auditorium stood there, gigantic, gleam- 
ing white in its simple classic lines, and the city of 
Buffalo had, after all, sent me some very attractive 
folders. After a decent interval Mayor Thomas 
Holling had even written me to find out how 
Iliked the promotion literature and had enclosed 
an efiicient-looking business reply card. There is 
nothing unusual about flophouses for down-and- 
outers right around the corner from a city’s smart- 
est shops and proudest monuments to the spirit of 
American business enterprise. 

Buffalo is, in fact, quite a city. Electric power 
is cheap because of coh steam plants and the 
turbines of nearby Niagara Falls, which in an 
early morning mood I might suspect to be no 
longer the honeymoon picnic ground it once was. 
Sixty percent of the people of the United States 
live within a 500-mile radius of Buffalo, which is 


To Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 


ways. Industrial raw materials are also plentiful. 

The Chamber of Commerce of this city of nearly 
600,000 people can boast of more than its share 
of superlatives. The port of Buffalo registers the 


strategically located on main rail lines and water- — 


Give Buffalo Credit 


The first 10,000 is the hardest; who 
started it, who enlisted and why. 


By Edward Skillin, Jr. 


greatest dollar value in tonnage of any fresh 
water port in the world. It is the first city in the 
world in flour milling and it holds the same posi- 
tion for the production of feed. It is the second 
largest railroad center in America, a leading pro- 
ducer of iron and steel, of automobiles and war- 
planes, of textiles, cement, linseed oil and chemical 
products. As you drive west along Lake Erie past 
the imposing succession of giant plants, the air is 
murky with industrial dusts. 


To man this vast agglomeration of diversified 
industry great numbers of foreign-born and sec- 
ond generation workers have settled in the area. 
The largest group are Poles, who comprise more 
than a quarter of the city’s population. They are 
followed in numbers by Germans, Italians and 
Irish, respectively. As a result there are enormous 
sectors of the population who cannot speak each 
other’s language. They are also divided from 
each other by old country traditions; they are 
competitors for jobs, suspicious rivals who are 
about as neighborly as the milling crowds seeking 
to push into that uptown subway express at 5:30 
of a New York afternoon. 

It is not surprising, then, that Buffalo has the 
reputation of being a cold town, a place where 
theatre audiences are so unresponsive that if a 
show succeeds in evoking applause there, it is sure 
to be a smash hit in any other city. This is borne 
out by a correspondent from Buffalo writing to 
John Kieran in the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 21 to complain that professional wrestling is 
the only sport in which Buffaloans see first class 
athletic talent. With a background of national 
antagonisms and the conglomeration of so many 
industrial plants—a number of them vital com- 
ponents in the new national defense program— 
it would be surprising if the police ide were 
not capable at times of strong arm tactics. Despite 
the glorious September afternoon, the one oflicer 
I ran afoul of in a way was plenty tough at the 
start, but happily proved to be not impervious to 
the accused’s blue-eyed air of injured innocence. 

Buffalo is, in short, a major American indus- 
trial center with more than the usual tensions 
from rival national groups. It is temperamentally 
cold and unenthusiastic; off-hand it seems the 
most unlikely of places for launching a construc- 
tive social movement of national scope and im- 
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portance. Yet it is a city of countless human needs 
and is said to be the first American city to under- 
take organized social service work. 


How the Credit Unions Started 


Not far from the shores of Lake Erie or the 
Peace Bridge to Canada stands D’Youville Col- 
lege for girls, which was founded in 1908 by the 
Grey Nuns of the Cross, a Canadian order de- 
voted to teaching and to ministering to the sick 
and the needy. The girls there are prepared pri- 
marily for professional or family careers but are 
constantly urged to undertake in addition some 
worthwhile volunteer work. The President, Sister 
Grace of the Sacred Heart, was struck by a phrase 
of an Antigonish leader to the effect that St. 
Francis Xavier University had to be more than 
a “college ona hill.” The principle is that colleges 
must get in among the people. If D’Youville 
could prove itself of service to the whole locality, 
it would also set the students an unforgettable 
example. Sister Grace was determined to have the 
college as such do something substantial for the 
people of Buffalo. 

At about the same time the Reverend William 
J. Kelley, O.M.I. (Oblate of Mary Immaculate), 
came to the Oblate house across the street from 
D’Youville. He had been giving missions in 
American parishes for three years and was dis- 
satisfied with merely telling people to be good; 
he wanted to show them how. Too many victims 
of economic anxiety, insecurity, harassed family 
life had made the situation plain. As in other ages 
in the history of the world, there was a crying 
need for some new institution under Christian 
auspices that would genuinely assist in the prob- 
lem of material existence, build up personal and 
family morale and among other things provide 
a telling answer to the economic arguments ad- 
vanced in the effort to justify birth control. 

The institution he was seeking had several 
requirements to meet. First and foremost it had 
to be specifically suited to conditions in the large 
industrial centers where the human needs are 
greatest and where the great majority of the na- 
tion’s Catholic population is concentrated. It also 
had to provide an adequate solution for other- 
wise unsatisfied basic human needs. Father Kelley 
believed that if he could find some social tech- 
nique that would work among the complexities 
and antagonisms of a large city like Buffalo, it 
would work in any other American city from New 
York down. For months he traveled about study- 
ing the people’s needs, consulting with leaders at 
Antigonish and various parts of the United States 

and came more and more to the conclusion that 
the credit union was the answer to his quest. 

So it came about that the president of a Sisters’ 
college eager to be of service to the people of the 
vicinity and a zealous, far-sighted missionary 
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priest took this step forward, to carry on the ag, 
old Christian tradition of teaching people hoy t, 
better their living conditions and put them q 
their feet. The first free credit union school jy 
the United States, therefore, opened at D’Yq, 
ville, in January, 1939. It was open to men anj 
women of every race and creed. 

The spacious, well-equipped auditorium 
D’Youville College was the scene of weekly jp, 
structions on why and how to organize a cre(j; 
union. Many who came had never seen a Catholi 
Sister at close range before, but the people so 
responded to the warm welcomes and manifest; 
tions of interest of the hospitable Grey Nun 
whenever the school was in session. 

After six weeks to two months’ training it wa} 
found that the adherents need no longer be re. 
strained from getting their credit unions started, 
As the good news spread, others eager to leam 
how came to take their places. Now after twenty 
months, with 70 credit unions already formed 
and operating, instruction is taking a different 
form. For the formation of new unions the 
people seem to depend on the tireless, omnipresent 
Father Kelley and upon observation of actual 
operations of unions nearby and of the monthly 
meetings of the credit union delegates. Starting 
this month an annual series of five lectures by co. 
operative leaders, ministers of all faiths and 
appropriate government officials will be given at 
D’Youville College for credit union members and 
the yet unorganized general public. This will keep 
members up to the mark as to objectives and 
methods, place the credit union in its relationship 
to the cooperative movement as a whole, and 
bring to their attention the latest cooperative 
developments and techniques. It will prevent day- 
to-day details from obscuring the larger horizon 
and keep alive ambitions for further and greater 
social achievements. 

This latter is perhaps one of the chief faniiied 
of the dynamic Father Kelley, who is on the go 
from morning to midnight, encouraged by the in- 
terest and support of his provincial, Very Rever- 
end James T. McDermott, O.M.I. Father Kelley's 
official post with the credit unions is public rela- 
tions advisor and he leaves to others the actual 
administration of the work. The enthusiasm of 
the people today is genuine enough, but it is hard} 
to believe that they would be very far along the 
road of brotherly helpfulness and comparative 
economic security without the drive and stimulus) 
and inspiration of Father Kelley. 

In less than two years more than 10,000 people 
in the Buffalo area have organized into credit 
unions with federal charters. Over a third of the 
70 credit unions were organized in labor unions— 
locals of bakers, barbers, brewers, bricklayers, 
brickmakers, carpenters, grain and feed workers, 
machinists, metal polishers, plasterers, typogta 
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hers, upholsterers, etc. Another fifth are organ- 

ized by industries or plants—dairies, hotels, laun- 
dries, the public library, hospitals, Lackawanna, 
N. Y. teachers, National Biscuit, Shredded 
Wheat, Van Raalte silk and rayon, etc. Almost 
as many are organized on a Catholic parish basis. 
The remaining few come from housing or fra- 
ternal groups. 


What a Credit Union Does 


The funds which members borrow in time of 
need are supplied from two sources. Each mem- 
ber has to buy one share of stock—for $5, say— 
and can do so in instalments. Ther he agrees to 
deposit in a savings account a certain sum every 
week, a sum that can be as low as 25c. Wage 
earners seldom cam lay aside enough for the in- 
evitable rainy day. Repairs have to be made, 
household equipment plays out, illness strikes or 
there is going to be an addition to the family. 
A man needs money; he needs it quick and he 
doesn’t want to mortgage a good part of his 
future to get it. If he buys on instalments, and 
particularly if he goes to a finance company, he 
may find himself before long with a city marshal 
at his heels. For if he is unable to pay up, the 
marshal will come to his office or factory fixing to 
attach his hard-earned wages. In some firms this 
may mean the loss of a job. 

The credit union member, however, appears 
before the organization’s credit committee, men 
and women whom he knows and who know him 
personally. All he has to do is satisfy his col- 
leagues that he wants the money for a worthy 
purpose and that he has the earning power and/or 
other means of paying it back. He gets the money 
and repays it in a year, more or less, in monthly 
instalments with interest at I percent a month on 
the unpaid balance. The revenue from these 
operations goes into the credit union to be dis- 
tributed to the members on the basis of their 
membership shares and savings deposits. All bor- 
rowers are shareholders and normally depositors. 

In Buffalo, Local No. 9 of the Typographical 
Union, for instance, has a membership of over 
700 men. Of these, 201 belong to the local’s 
credit union. They have paid in $7,000 in shares 
and deposits and in the short period of their 
existence have lent themselves $13,000 in times 
of need. Their finances are in such good shape 
that the treasurer openly stated they were able to 
pay a dividend of from 7 to 9 percent. 

The New York Central employees’ Buffalo 
credit union produces The Creditarian, a bi- 
monthly publication. The organization has been 
in existence since December, 1936, two years 
longer than the movement so recently instituted 
at D’Youville College. In the past four years 
membership has grown from 676 to 2,228. In the 
same period $158,580.35 was paid in on shares, 
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while 4,247 loans totaling $665,761.23 were 
made to the members. J. H. Hertzel, treasurer 
of the N. Y. C. credit union and president of the 
National Institute of Federal Credit Unions, 
Inc. of Buffalo, is insistent on the slogan, “Not 
for profit, not for charity, but for service.” 


At the September meeting of the institute it 
was easy to sense the stirring of further ambi- 
tions. There was considerable talk about coopera- 
tive buying of such necessities as coal. Great in 
terest was expressed in the social, financial and 
propaganda possibilities of such activities as 
‘mystery bus rides” and a committee was ap- 
pointed to report on what could be done to fur- 
ther the progress of the movement through resort 
to social or sociable means. In time some of these 
groups may settle on the land. 

It has not all been clear sailing but the city 
has shown itself quite interested and willing to 
collaborate. The papers send representatives and 
publicize important meetings. The public library 
has set up a graded reading course in cooperative 
literature which has proved immensely helpful to 
the movement. Last winter a credit union radio 
forum was broadcast from a local station every 
Tuesday evening. And the movement has already 
spread to Utica and Rochester. 


A number of the local merchants have such 
confidence in the credit unions that they have 
agreed to sell their goods to the membership at 
the rate of cost plus 10 percent. It is highly pos- 
sible that soon some of the local hospitals will 
be asked to give special rates for maternity care 
for the cash on the line that can be offered through 
credit union facilities. In Catholic parishes credit 
unions may develop maternity guilds further to 
obviate the obstacles to a Catholic family life 
and educate mothers in family health and child 
training. In this case everyone would have an 
institution right at hand designed to help him 
overcome the economic difficulties attendant upon 
having a family. 


What the People Think 


Milestones and statistics are useful as sign- 
posts, but they are difficult to conceive in living 
human terms. Anyone with an eye to see, how- 
ever, could sense that the September institute 

athering of the delegates of more than 25 Buf- 
alo credit unions was no ordinary meeting. The 
hall in a downtown office building had been se- 
cured free from a labor union. It was crowded 
to the doors by people who sat or stood attentive 
and responsive to changes in tone through three 
hours of matters of technical detail—roll call, dif- 
ficulties put to the representative of the federal 
government, details about bonding and insurance, 
loans to draft-age members, of meeting, 
reports and appointments of committees, etc. 
Anyone who has had experience with clubs or 
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other organizations requiring committee work Credit unions meet a constant human need.” A 1 
would have been amazed the way every single delegate of Typographical Union 9 (after some é 
man and woman asked to serve, consented imme- _ coaxing) : “I am glad to do all I can for my fel. t 
diately and without a protest. And credit unions low workers; some day they may help me when 
pressed for loans had no trouble at all getting I need a break.” Another labor union delegate ] 
loans at low interest from other credit unions (volunteered from the floor) : “I find that credit t 
with idle funds. It was a manifestation of the unions bring about harmony between employer ( 
same spirit which animates Sister Grace and and employee. Economic anxiety often makes the 
Father Kelley, a spirit which might be defined worker’s mind wander; he sometimes becomes so I 
as an eagerness to bear one another’s burdens. __ inefficient that he may lose his job. The credit 
Religion in general and Christianity in par- union by giving him peace of mind enables him t 
ticular are not explicitly discussed or referred to to do an honest job and makes his income more ( 
by the members. But there is a constant emphasis __ secure.” f 
on the common brotherhood of man that has had The treasurer of a parish credit union: “TI just ; 
remarkable effects. This is a type of inter-faith happen to think of a case that came to my atten- i 
action that has real substance and vitality. tion a few days ago, of a man who through the , 
At any rate it was after 11 P.M. when for my _ credit union found he had saved $ro for the first I 
benefit Father Kelley began asking the delegates __ time in his life. I am the mother of three young t 
somewhat at random what the movement meant children and I do the work as treasurer of the j 
to them personally, why they were willing to give credit union at home, but (and here she flashed t 
so much of their time without pay, what they a smile) when any member comes to see me at f 
thought they got out of it. Here are paraphrases _any hour of the day or night, I haven’t the heart t 
of the most revealing answers. A nurse delegate to turn him away.” A teacher’s credit union I 
from a hospital credit union: “I think the credit delegate: ‘The people’s need for money is tre. t 
unions have a deep human element. We believe mendous and if they go to the loan shark they ( 
they are created purposely for the common people. _ often get into trouble. The credit union is the I 
We have found that the organization has devel- _ beginning of real social solidarity.” ( 
oped real brotherly affection and that we now When will other American cities start to do 
want to discuss our personal problems together. such things as this? , 
t 
e e 
Rural Life and National Welfare | | 
t 
By Carl C. Taylor 
HE IMPORTANCE of rural life in the Youth constitutes a considerably larger per- 
national welfare is relatively greater than centage of the farm than of the total national 
the proportion the farm population is of _ population. Of the 31,800,907 people living on 
the national population, because each generation farms on January first, 1935, 55.8 percent was 
of farm people contributes more than its share _ under 25 years of age and 36.1 percent was under 
of people to the next generation; and because 15 years of age. In the national population only : 
agriculture produces more than its share of the 36.6 percent was under 25 years of age and 27.3 
primary necessities of life. Furthermore, farm- percent was under 15 years of age. The farm | 
ing as a way of life in actual behavior, and even _ population contained only 21 percent of the 
more so in thought and philosophy, is a body of | women of child-bearing age of the nation (aged 
tradition accepted by millions of people who do 15 to 44) ; but 29.2 percent of the children under é 
not live on the farm. Psychologically, we are still 5 years of age are on farms. Each year farm 
a rural nation, although the rural population con- _ families contribute by way of net migration some- ‘ 
stitutes less than one-half, and the aa popula- thing like 471,000 people to towns and cities, : 
tion less than one-fourth, of the total population. 75 percent of whom are young people just enter- ‘ 
Because we are in the habit of thinking that ing upon life’s occupations. : 
culture originates in and flows from cities, we are In considering the proportion of our total citi- ; 
very likely to overlook the fact that there is a zenry which makes up our rural population, we 
constant flow of people moving from farms to must add to the 32 million farm population ar- I 
urban centers, taking with them habits and atti- other 24 million (23,682,711) rural non-farm 
tudes, customs, traditions, and a culture which population, because this group lives in rural areas f 
are essentially rural. and by occupation is classified as nearer rural than t 
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urban. Together, these two groups represent 
43.8 percent of the total population, and because 
they are full-time or part-time farmers, workers 
in agricultural or semi-agricultural industries, or 
live in villages or open-country areas, they par- 
ticipate in what we think of as the “rural way 
of life.” 

Agriculture is one of the big economic enter- 
prises of the nation. Its primary function in the 
economic system is to supply the raw food and 
textile commodities for all society. Many of these 
commodities, such as eggs, milk, vegetables, and 
fruit, flow directly from the farm into consumers’ 
markets with no, or with very little, processing 
intervening. A tremendous volume of farm prod- 
ucts flows through the channels of trade, trans- 
portation and manufacturing, and thus but- 
tresses economic enterprises other than farming. 
In 1939, over 30 percent of all the value of capi- 
tal and 27 percent of all the wages paid by manu- 
facturing were in industries using chiefly agricul- 
tural raw materials. During that same year, 12.6 
percent of all the tonnage and 22.7 percent of all 
the revenue of Class 1 railroads in the nation 
derived from agricultural products.1 Agricultu- 
ral produce constitutes from 25 to 30 percent of 
our total export trade. 

The enterprise of agriculture is, however, of 
much greater and more fundamental importance 
to the national economy than the figures just 
given indicate, for it is the sort of enterprise 
which performs the fundamental function of feed- 
ing and clothing the nation in times of depres- 
sion as well as in times of prosperity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, its services and contributions to soci- 
ety become relatively more important during 
depressions than they are during normal periods 
or periods of prosperity, because agriculture con- 


tinues to operate on a pretty constant level of | 


production while other enterprises are curtailing 
their activities. 

Agriculture is contributing annually about six 
and three-quarter billion dollars to the total na- 
tional income, and in addition, consumes on the 
farm from a billion and a half to two billion dol- 
lars worth of its own products; it buys from non- 
farmers approximately 8 billion dollars worth of 
goods and services annually. 

These economic facts have particular signifi- 
cance to us from a welfare point of view in terms 
of the people who participate in the benefits of 
such an enterprise. I said above that agriculture, 
in its contribution of materials essential to sus- 
taining the life of the nation, held up during the 
depression, furnishing food and fiber for our 
people and raw materials for industry. But while 


1 Louis H. Bean and Arthur P. Chew, Economic Trends Af- 
fecting Agriculture. US Department of Agriculture (Unnum- 
bered Pub.), 1933, pp. 11 and 14. 
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it was doing this public or social service, farm 
income and agriculture’s share of the national in- 
come were decreasing on the one hand, and the 
number of people on farms was increasing on the 
other hand. In 1930, for example, when 24.8 
percent of the national population was on farms, 
agriculture’s share of the national income was 
8.7 percent. But in 1932, in the depths of the 
depression, when 24.9 percent of the nation’s 
population was on farms, agriculture’s share of 


the national income was only 5.8 percent. The : 
ratio between farm population and farm income : 
is more favorable now than it was in 1932, but : 
agriculture still has a far greater share of the | 


nation’s population than it has of the national 
income. 


The machinery to operate public welfare and 


educational programs has always been more ef- ° 


fective in urban than in rural areas for two 
reasons: first, country people have been expected 
to take care of their own poor and manage with 


what educational facilities they could support; : 


and second, rural poverty and rural social insti- 
tutions have not been so concentrated as to at- 
tract widespread public attention. By and large, 
the people of the United States have not been 
aware of the load which agriculture carries and 
the contribution it makes to our total culture. 


On the bright side of the canvas, rural life has © 
certain advantages over urban life which have 


prevailed in rural cultures in many parts of the 
world and for a long period of time. Studies 
show that while male farmers constitute 18.6 per- 
cent of the occupational population, they consti- 
tute only 3.3 percent of all criminals. Rural crime 
rates are lower than urban and lower than for 
other occupations.? Similarly, suicide rates are 
lower in rural than in urban areas nearly every- 
where in the world and are lower in agriculture 
than in other occupations. Urban population has 
a conspicuously higher rate of divorce than the 
rural population, and the rate tends to increase 


with the increase of the size of cities. The same ‘ 


relationships apply to desertion and separation in 


the rural and urban population and in agriculture ° 


as compared with other occupations.® 

Poverty and unemployment figures as indices 
of well-being or the lack of it are more difficult 
to use accurately in making rural-urban compari- 
sons. While poverty in the agricultural popula- 
tion is serious and widespread, it is mitigated to 
some extent, and especially in certain non-com- 
mercial areas, by a degree of economic self-suffi- 


ciency not possible in the city. Unemployment | 


on the farm, on the other hand, exists more often 
in terms of under-employment or ineffective em- 


2 Zimmerman, Sorokin, and Galpin, Source Book, Part II, pp. . 
q 


279 and 283. 
3 Ibid., pp. 6 and 9. 
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ployment than total unemployment. The recent 
Unemployment Census shows that while the non- 
farm population had a greater percentage of its 
population totally employed than did the farm 
population, it also had a greater percentage to- 
tally unemployed. 

Probably the greatest value of the rural mode 
of living, which is not subject to precise measure- 
ment, is its actual and potential capacity for self- 
sufficiency which is not only economic but social 
and psychological as well. Stable family life; 
enduring social relationships of friends and neigh- 
bors of long standing; intimate contact with the 
soil, plants, and animals; absence of complex eco- 
nomic and social machinery which produces ner- 
vous tensions and tends to break down primary 
group relationships; all these are values to be 
found in the country to a far greater extent than 
in the city. 

On the darker side of the picture we must list 
as of primary importance the lag in standard 
institutional facilities, which means in equality of 
opportunity for those who live in rural areas. 
If the schools and churches, and the programs 
for health, recreation and welfare are ineffective 
and inadequate, as they are in many rural areas 
in the United States, then farm people are rela- 
tively disadvantaged when compared with city 
people. While only 25 percent of the national 
population lives on farms, approximately 50 per- 
cent of all the families of the nation with annual 
incomes of less than $750 are in agriculture. 

The Advisory Committee on Education, in a 
recent report to the President of the United 
States, states that: “In 1935-36 almost equal num- 
bers of children were attending city schools and 
rural schools. City school systems spent an aver- 
age of $108 that year for each child in attend- 
ance; rural schools spent an average of $67. 

“Tow school expenditures in rural areas have 
unfortunate results for the children. Since the 
teachers are poorly paid, they are frequently un- 
trained and inexperienced. They usually follow 
textbooks and make little use of supplementary 
materials to give vitality and interest to their 
teaching. School terms average a month shorter 
than in cities. The health, welfare, guidance, and 
other services that school children need in addi- 
tion to instruction are almost universally lack- 
ing.”* It was estimated by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education that the total population in 
rural areas lacking in public library service, other 
than that provided by school libraries, is 39% 
million, while in urban areas it is only 5 14 million.° 


The health record of rural areas also suffers by 


+ Advisory Committee on Education, The Federal Government 
and Education, p. 2. 

5 Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee, 
Washington, D. C., Feb., 1938, p. 138. 
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comparison with urban centers, due to a maldistri- 
bution of doctors, hospitals, clinics, and public 
health nurses. Serious and communicable diseases 
are not sufficiently controlled in rural areas and 
preventive medicine is practically unknown. It 
has been only within the past 4 or 5 years that 
agencies designed especially for assistance in rural 
areas have played an important réle. The rural 
rehabilitation program of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
National Youth Administration programs are 
steps in this direction; the Social Security and 
Public Health Service programs make contri- 
butions. 

It is well known that open country areas have 
practically no recreation facilities of their own. 
The National Recreation Association has found 
that most municipalities under 8,000 population 
cannot provide the desirable necessary recreation 
areas and maintain a year-round recreation ad- 
ministrative organization. Among communities 
under 2,500, the majority do not even have 
parks.® This lack of recreational facilities means 
that farmers and their families must either travel 
to cities for them or do without, and everyone 
will agree that with the increasing amount of 
leisure time available to people in modern life, 
recreation becomes of greater importance than 
ever before, for rural as well as urban people. 

The day is past when each local rural commu- 
nity is expected to stand solely upon its own feet. 
We not only are attempting to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities as between the richer and 
poorer local communities, but also as between all 
communities in given states, and we shall soon 
be doing the same thing on a national basis. We 
are rapidly coming to a conviction that children 
nowhere in our nation should be denied the fun- 
damentals of health and education, and shall 
probably fairly soon insist upon expanding public 
services to the fields of recreation, library ser- 
vices and art galleries. It is high time that we 
come to an understanding that millions of chil- 
dren cannot be reared under unfavorable circum- 
stances in rural areas without influencing urban 
areas, for hundreds of thousands of them born 
and reared in the country live out their lives and 
exercise their influence in urban centers. 

In attempting to promote rural welfare, how- 
ever, the sole method is not merely to adopt urban 
techniques. Rural housing, for instance, need not 
and should not altogether follow city patterns. 
Rural recreation need not and probably should 
not become so commercialized as city recreation, 
and even so-called rural welfare need not always 
be carried on by the elaborate social work tech- 
niques used in cities. There are yet in the “country 


° Recreational Use of Land in the United States, Part XI of 
nue on Land Planning, National Resources Committee, 1938, 
p. 102. 
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way of life” great potentialities of economic, 
social, and psychological self-sufficiency. Self-help 
is no new doctrine in rural areas, and the best 
approach to the improvement of rural life on all 
fronts is to utilize the capacities for self-sufficiency 
and to expand self-help from an individual to a 
community and cooperative basis. To do other- 
wise is so completely to urbanize farming and 
farm life as to lose nationally the unique contribu- 
tions which country life always has made and al- 
ways should make to our civilization. 

There is, of course, a great fallacy and lack of 
understanding in the assumption that rural life 
can or should so completely isolate itself from 
urban influences as to stand completely on its feet. 
There is the constant interchange of populations 
and the market relationships mentioned above. 
With the interchange of goods, and especially 
with the interchange of people, there is a constant 
interchange of urban and rural culture, and it is 
possible that rural areas are contributing very 
much more to urban culture than we have been 
in the habit of imagining. 

In the first place, there are many more people 
born and reared in the country who go to the city 
than there are who move in the opposite direc- 
tion. In the second place, it is highly probable 
that rural attitudes carried to the city run much 
deeper and are less modifiable than urban atti- 
tudes brought to the country. Furthermore, the 
relatively short period of time it has taken to 
develop the urban part of our society would sug- 
gest that the general nature of the population of 
our cities in outlook and attitude is not so very 
far removed from the pioneering days of the 
nation itself, and these pioneering days were cer- 
tainly shot through and through with rural ideolo- 
gies, attitudes and impulses. 

Nor can we overlook the rather widespread 
belief that every nation’s well-being depends to a 
considerable extent upon the maintenance of a 
fairly high percentage of its citizens on the farm 
and upon an abiding knowledge and appreciation 
of the fundamental importance of agriculture and 
rural life to national stability and perpetuity. 
This viewpoint may rest to some extent merely 
upon traditional ways of thinking and may be due 
to the fact that the accepted values of one gene- 
ration became the prejudices of succeeding gene- 
rations. If this be true, then our predilections in 
behalf of rural ideologies and attitudes may be 
due to a lag in attitudes behind the actual adjust- 
ments to a society which has been rapidly changing 
in the direction of urban patterns. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that there 
are two other facts which contribute to this belief 
that it is well to maintain and nurture the rural 
ways of life. One is a knowledge that urban areas 
must constantly recruit their people from rural 
areas. No nation is complacent about a declining 
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population. It is therefore interested in the seed 
beds and nurseries of its own national vitality, 
and these seed beds and nurseries are in the rural 
areas, measured in the undeniable facts of high 
birth rates. But beyond this population phenome- 
non lies the conviction that in the simple, rela- 
tively independent ways of life, which are still 
possible on the farm, there inhere values which 
suffer depletion under the hurly-burly activities 
and relationships of modern city life. 

The American farmer, with all his faults, has 
been a peculiarly valuable citizen because of the 
characteristics he has developed out of his past 
way of doing things. He has been fundamentally 
a producer, not a money maker; fundamentally 
a creator, not a mere laborer; a keeper of the 
earth, not a juggler of markets and prices; a 
worker, not a speculator; an observer, not a cal. 
culator; fundamentally a democrat, not the rank 
individualist of which he has been accused, anc 
certainly not a communist or fascist; a lover of 
life rather than a lover of things. Some of these 
characteristics and attitudes may be handicaps t¢ 
him, but they are what three hundred years oi 
pioneer life and nation-building have made hin 
and it is from them that we must develop ou 
rural life of tomorrow. 

Men do have a degree of self-sufficiency in th 
country which it is difficult to maintain in the city 
This self-sufficiency may be retained at the ex 
pense of considerable sacrifice in the materia 
standard of living and with a relatively smal 
amount of purchased goods, but it is retained and 
maintained because farm families by the million 
prefer a degree of old-fashioned independenc 
even though it must be purchased with these sac 
rifices. They measure themselves and their neigh 
bors in terms of their capacities to remain rela 
tively self-sufficient rather than in terms of con 
spicuous consumption or other monetary symbol] 
of status. 

It is because the individual and the family ar: 
recognized as units in society that divorce, crime 
and suicide rates are low in country districts. IL 
other words, these believers in the fundamenta 
goodness of rural ways of life seriously questioi 
the possibility of building and maintaining a soci 
ety for any great period of time on a purely ration} 
alized, expertized and compulsorily collectivize« 
scheme of life. They have more faith in the folk 
ways and mores than they do in the rationalized 
ways of life, and while these attitudes automat| 
ically make them conservative, sometimes eve] 
reactionary, to so-called programs of progress} 
they at the same time guarantee that the presen] 
and the future will not break so rapidly with th] 
past as to create chaos and confusion. All of thes} 
attitudes may not be good, but they are a part o| 
the contribution of rural life to the nation an 
to national welfare. | 
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There is furthermore a high probability that a 
great nation seeking to develop a unity by demo- 
cratic methods, which is attained in totalitarian 
states by other means, may find some of the chief 
foundations of a democracy in the simple, rela- 
tively independent, and relatively self-sufficient 
mode of life which is found much more often on 
the farm than elsewhere. 
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Urews €F ‘Reviews 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


HEN THE BOOK I write about this week 

reached me, there came at the same time, or nearly 
_ so, a number of other works with pressing claims upon 
my attention. There were two highly important possible 
choices for the next month’s selection of the Catholic 
Book Club. In addition, there were other volumes, read, 
or partly read, all stacked up on my desk to be used as 
subjects or references in writing this weekly commentary. 
Every one of these books, except the one now under direct 
discussion, dealt immediately and most importantly with 
the main issues of the universal world crisis and revolu- 
tion now raging, and so swiftly surrounding our own land 
, and people with the swirling thunder-heads of their clouds 
of tempest. There was, for prime example, “The Pope 
‘Speaks: The Words of Pius XII,” soon to be published 
by Harcourt, Brace, a collection of the chief encyclical 
letters and other public and official utterances of the 
Head of the Catholic Church. Then there was, “Europe 
and the German Question,” to be published soon by 
Sheed & Ward. Written by F. W. Foerster, one of 
Germany’s most distinguished and influential pre-nazi 
educators, a man sent into exile, however, long before 
Hitler, under the Hohenzollern régime, even as later he 
was driven out of his native land by the nazis, because all 
his life he has fought against what he deems to be the 
poisoning of the soul of the German peoples by the literally 
diabolical Prussian spirit of unmoral, materialistic ma- 
terialism, bent upon ruthless conquest. I shall, however, 
‘return to both these works later on, even as [ must take up 
some of the others not now listed here; but meanwhile, 
let me return, rather circuitously I’m afraid, to the book 
in hand. It is, “Gallitzin’s Letters: A Collection of the 
Polemical Works of the Very Reverend Prince Demetrius 
Augustine Gallitzin (1770-1840).” 

Perhaps in taking up this volume containing the letters 
of the first Catholic priest to receive Holy Orders in their 
\fullness, in the first seminary of the United States, where 
the was ordained by Bishop Carroll in 1795, I was partly 
moved by the hope to escape, for a while, from the pres- 
sure of our present perils and perplexities, and relax in 
‘the spiritual company of one of our American Catholic 
pioneer priests. I remembered, perhaps rather vaguely, 
some of the things I had read or heard about this Russian- 


Prussian aristocrat, the son of a great Russian nobleman | 


and diplomat, head of one of Russia’s oldest, wealthiest 
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and most illustrious families. His father, also named 
Prince Demetrius, was ambassador of the Czar to Holland 
at the time of the son’s birth, his mother being Countess 
Amalie von Schmettau, daughter of a Prussian field 
marshal. The Ambassador-Prince Gallitzin, though nom- 
inally belonging to the Greek Orthodox Church, had 
accepted and openly professed and spread the atheist or 
agnostic principles he had imbibed, as did so many other 
of the ruling classes of that age in Prussia and Russia, 
and in Europe generally, from intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with Diderot, Voltaire, d’Alembert and other 
rationalist spirits of the age. Countess Amalie’s mother, 
however, had been born a Catholic, to to her religion she 
finally returned with fervor, and to her prayers—as to 
the prayers of another Catholic mother in the long ago, 
Saint Monica—was granted the fruit of the conversion 
of her son, who, fittingly, was named in confirmation, 
Augustine. It was this son who when traveling with a 
private tutor in the United States, at a time when he fully 
expected to take up a military career, met Bishop Carroll 
in Baltimore, and gave up the sword for the cross and 
princedom in the world for a humble place among the 
servants of Christ, riches for personal poverty—all his 
Possessions were used for missionary work in the wilder- 
ness of America, in the mountains of Pennsylvania— 
and Prince Demetrius Gallitzin became an American 
citizen, using for many years the name Augustine Smith, 
or Schmet. He later on obtained from the Pennsylvania 
legislature legal permission to resume his right name, so 
that property which he hoped to inherit would not be 
legally barred to him, for with the anticipated property 
he planned to enlarge and make more permanent the 
thriving colony of Catholic farmers and craftsmen he had 
planted at Loretto. It has flourished ever since his day, 
for radiating from the little log-house chapel within a 
radius of fifteen miles there are now at least a score of 
vigorous parishes, more than three-score parish priests and 
assistants and four religious and educational institutions. 


For more than forty years he labored in what then was 
literally the wilderness. Yet he found time and energy 
to become the first Catholic controversialist in the United 
States, his newspaper letters and pamphlets replying to 
enemies and critics of Catholicism became famous in their 
day—and, as this handsomely printed and highly valuable 
volume proves—they still retain their power to illuminate 
Catholic doctrine and spread the attraction of the Faith 
which had first proved its strength in his own soul. There 
is wit of a high order, used with the suppleness of an 
aristocrat, tempered by the simplicity and charity that 
the aristocrat had developed as a priest. How Father 
Gallitzin attained such mastery over the English lan- 
guage as he displays in these letters—a style that to the 
expert, no doubt, would show many traces of non-English 
influences, yet which still vibrates with genuine vitality— 
is part of that secret of lingual adaptability that seems 
known more widely among Slavic peoples than elsewhere. 
Sarah Brownson has written a life of Father Prince 
Gallitzin, so a note in this book informs us, in which she 
testifies that many American and European bishops have 
affirmed that they knew of no writings in the English 
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language which have made so many converts as these 
vigorous, learned, yet homely and heart-searching letters 
and essays. Reappearing after a lapse of one hundred 
years, the spirit and the example of their writer, and the 
same great struggle of the Faith in which he was a cham- 
pion, are alive and not peacefully buried among the hills 
at Loretto. So I found that I had not escaped from today 
by turning to this book dealing with the Church of our 
pioneer age in the United States; but I did find that its 
reading braces heart and mind and soul to face up to the 
problems of today—which probably at root are precisely 
the same as those dealt with by the Prince who became 
a priest, namely, the failure or the refusal of the leaders 
of the peoples to heed and practice the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. The struggle must go on; for that 
struggle is at the very core of human existence. 


Communications 


LIVING IN HARLEM 
New York, N. Y. 

O the Editors: The picture painted by Miss Ellen 

Tarry (September 27) is misleading. Moreover, it 
takes away from the very lesson that Miss Tarry seeks 
to teach. I would suggest that Miss Tarry approach 
Harlem from the greater angle of community disorgani- 
zation. As a part of Harlem for nine years (1925-1926 
and 1933-1940) I have come to look at it from more than 
the angle of landlords. I wish to argue again that Harlem 
is a general social problem of which housing is a small 
part. It is even worth while to point out that Negroes 
are no worse victims of bad housing than a half dozen 
other groups, immigrant and otherwise. The Negro 
“problem” is bigger than that. 

(1) Harlem’s Negro population, drawn from all quar- 
ters of the world, but mainly from the American South, 
the West Indies and northern South and Central Amer- 
ica, is not yet a metropolitan, urban population by train- 
ing and adaptation. It might be some day, but at this 
writing, the Negro population on the whole is of peasant 
origin. As peasants of the American and island hinter- 
lands, for the most part, the New York Negro is still a 
tenant farmer and a dock-walloper without farm and 
water-front job. His growth in New York will be along 
the lines of other immigrant groups, but against greater 
handicaps: in the main, organized white labor which is 
still in terror of cheap Negro labor. This cannot be 
passed over lightly. The skilled Negro—and there are 
thousands of skilled Negro workers—is held back by the 
conditions of the many more thousands of unskilled. The 
problem of Harlem is one of an unhappily displaced rural 
population. And the unhappiness is two fold: there is 
little for the Negro in New York, and there is even less 
down South and in the West Indies where he came from. 

(2) Harlem’s best young people, drawn from Southern 
and Northern colleges and English public schools, are 
militant, dynamic, on fire to do something. But on the 
whole, with poor leadership—of late, mostly fellow trav- 
elers or idealists whose feet never touch the ground— 
they consume a lot of alcohol, dance considerable “swing,” 
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and talk a lot of nonsense. There are more artistes in 
Harlem than ever walked the streets of Paris, some say; 
and it is difficult to make any of these dreamy folk talk 
much more than a revolution they do not intend to lie 
down to die in. 

(3) Harlem abounds in political and radical clichés, 
among them housing, art centers, youth centers, and free- 
dom. But in the matter of freedom, the Negro in New 
York has more freedom than the poor whites in Alabama; 
more good living than more than half of the South, black 
or white. It could be added, better housing, too. 

The problems of Harlem are those of education (and 
I do not mean thesis writing and credit gathering in New 
York schools so much as group intelligence gained through 
intelligent, courageous Negro and white leadership for 
our masses) and employment. Perhaps employment should 
come first. Yes, employment should come first, and with 
it, training in skills which the world can find some use 
for. All this is a big community problem that calls for 
something more than sobbing over a woman who was 
too ignorant to demand a roof for her Harlem apart- 
ment. Certainly, the city does not allow a relief client 
to pay rent for Miss Tarry’s bit of case history. 

I have touched on things that the backward element of 
the Negro community “does not want white people to 
know” in the hope that now that the secret is out, some- 
thing might be done. Let us sum it up this way: face the 
Negro problem with less namby-pamby hokus-pocus about 
“this great misunderstood population,” and go at it in the 
same way that the Catholic Church went to work on the 
great Irish problem that once discouraged New York 
City. A great part of the talk about the Negro is being 
done by elements with more than one ax to grind, and Ij 
regret that so many of my confréres are falling for dis- 
ruptive “lines.” GEorRGE STREATOR. 


The Stage €§ Screen 


Hold On to Your Hats 

FTER nearly ten years absence from Broadway, Al 
Jolson has returned, and in a vehicle which delights 

his old admirers and pleases new ones. Mr. Jolson is not a 
subtle comedian; his chief stock in trade is vitality, though 
this is aided by an excellent natural singing voice. In} 
“Hold On to Your Hats” he sings a number of his old 
successes, and the response he receives is certainly a tribute’ 
both to his present and his past, for he sings them as well] 
as he ever sang them. The story of his present vehicle} 
has to do with a radio crooner’s impersonation of a Lone} 
Ranger. It is pretty complicated and sometimes would} 
be difficult to follow, were it not that all we have to dof 
is to follow Mr. Jolson. And it is not difficult to follow} 
Mr. Jolson. In disguise he is only the more completely 
Mr, Jolson. Al Jolson is not an acquired taste; he prob 
ably cannot be acquired. You either like him at once andj 
unreservedly, or he annoys you. He is a personality andj 
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not a subtle one, but he knows how to put over a song 
as few know how. He is in the present instance well 
seconded by another singer who is far from subtle, Martha 
Raye. Other performers who deserve a word of praise are 
Gil Limb, George L. Church, and that perennial juvenile, 
Jack Whiting. Burton Lane has written a number of 
catchy numbers, among which special mention should be 
made of “Way Out West Where the East Begins,” “The 
World Is in My Arms,” “Walkin’ Along Mindin’ My 
Business,” and “Would You Be So Kindly.” Al Jolson 
has been rescued from the movies and his truest admirers 
hope that he will continue to be rescued. (At the Shu- 
bert Theatre.) 


The Time of Your Life 

ILLIAM SAROYAN’S “The Time of Your 
Life,” which won both the Critics’ Circle and 
Pulitzer prizes, is on view again, with a slightly changed 
cast. Leo Chalzell and Arthur Hunnicutt are the two 
chief newcomers. Mr. Chalzell plays Nick, the saloon- 
keeper, with even more effectiveness than his predecessor, 
and Mr. Hunnicutt plays Kit Carson his own way, and 
not, as it was played by Len Doyle, as a replica of W. C. 
Fields. Eddie Dowling is again Joe, playing the part with 
great variety and sensitiveness. The high point of the 
play is his scene with Celeste Holm, a love scene of un- 
usual quality and imagination, and in this scene Miss 
Holm also gives an exquisite performance. That Julie 
Haydon fails to make much out of the prostitute is prob- 
ably not Miss Haydon’s fault but Mr. Saroyan’s. His 
‘version of a modern honky-tonk Camille is pretentious 
and rather silly. There are other things in the play that 
are pretentious and silly, especially the moments when 
Mr. Saroyan thinks he must come to grips with a phil- 
osophy of LIFE, but there are more things that are warm- 
hearted and filled with fancy. Mr. Saroyan writes with 
his heart and not with his brain, and for him to produce 
a really important play will require a greater amount of 
cerebration than he has yet showed himself capable of. 
He has at present “too much ego in his cosmos,” as Kip- 
‘ling said of the gorilla—or was it an orang-outang? 
When he gets rid of some of this, he may gain in intelli- 
gence. But-even now for what he is he is very good 

indeed. (At the Guild Theatre.) GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Youth Takes Over 
RODUCER Joe Pasternak and Director Henry 
King have accomplished a rare cinema feat by mak- 
ing a film as sugary as a pink bon-bon, as fine as a 
Dresden figurine, as precious as a novel by Elinor Wylie; 
and still in spite of being dangerously close to posed 
silliness, this arty period piece comes off successfully. 
The incidents of “Spring Parade” pile up like the tiers 
‘of an enormous wedding cake: with Vienna as the back- 
ground, not as it really was but as we dreamed it was— 
ending each night with a waltz and starting each new 
day with a song; with a beautifully-sung “Blue Danube” 
sequence that fills one with nostalgia; with some tuneful 
new songs by Robert Stolz; with a supporting cast, includ- 
ing Robert Cummings, S. Z. Sakall and Henry Stephen- 
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son, all decked out in costumes that are in keeping with 
the fanciful sets; with a charming, quite unbelievable 
story about a fresh, shiny, rosy country lass who comes 
to the capital, works for a lovable, tender-hearted baker 
in a bakery that could only be found in a picture book, 
falls in love with a handsome corporal, goes to dances in 
rustling silken dresses, calls on the Emperor in the hushed 
expectancy of his palace, and finally sings for the assembled 
court; and the gem that tops off this mound of prettiness 
is Deanna Durbin. No longer a child, this young lady 
with smooth, round, full-blown cheeks and large, melting 
eyes, sings and dances her way through this modern fairy 
tale. Don’t be scared away by all this sweetness. 

Repeating a past success is a difficult thing. Judy 
Garland and Mickey Rooney, another pair of youngsters 
who have reached the top of the ladder, try like every- 
thing to crash through with a musical like last year’s gay 
“Babes in Arms,” and it’s not their fault that “Strike Up 
the Band” isn’t equally as lively and entertaining. It is 
weighted down by its own length, super-colossal produc- 
tion numbers and a flat plot. Even expert-showman 
Mickey keeps repeating himself in his enthusiasm. 
Musical-comedy license allows Judy to burst into song 
in the public library—especially since she puts over such a 
clever I-ain’t-got-nobody ditty so well. But there is some- 
thing about the film, brought out in numbers like that 
big rhumba dance all over the gym, which makes one 
feel ancient; you are shocked to find yourself saying some- 
thing you thought you’d never say: “Well, we didn’t act 
like that when we were in high school.” Paul Whiteman 
and his band are dragged into the proceedings—which 
would have been fine if Paul had omitted his lecture about 
rhythm running the world. And the finale, which starts 
simply enough with the swell Gershwin tune that gives 
the picture its name, grows until, with staircases, scenery, 
changes of costume and angle shets, it gets all out of hand 
and becomes a production number to end all production 
numbers. Director Busby Berkeley should have been 
induced to cut his picture in half and save the novel scene 
in which Mickey directs the fruit-orchestra, the speedy 
little gay ’90s show that the kids put on, June Preisser’s 
clowning, Mickey’s reactions to her flirting technique, 
and Judy’s singing “Our Love Affair.” 

Although “Heritage” (French with English titles) has 
the simplicity of “Harvest” and “The Baker’s Wife” in 
technique, it does not attain their success in execution. 
Its director, Marcel Gras, went to Spain to secure authen- 
tic settings for the locale; and the picture has some beauti- 
ful shots of arid, southern farm country. The acting of 
Juanita Montenegro, Vital and Hubert Prelier is unpre- 
tentious and sincere—but perhaps too simple and fumbling 
for the melodramatic requirements of the story. It is in 
the story, and in the film’s awkward editing, that it falls 
down. <A romantic plot, as dated as that in “Maria del 
Carmen” by Feliu y Codina, with parents selling their 
beautiful daughter to the son of a rich farmer, duelling, 
and such old theatrical devices as conversations heard 
from behind bushes, makes an unhappy combination with 
the documentary aspect of peasants fighting over water 
for their land. PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 
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Books of the Week 


A Layman’s Contribution 


I Remember. The Autobiography of Abraham Flexner. 

Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 

te E KNEW what needed to be done; he knew, as 
the event proved, how urgent and pressing the 

needs were; he wanted to see them accomplished while 

there was still day.” 

The words are the words of Haldane but the hand, the 
“fine Italian hand,” is the hand of Flexner. No one 
should attempt to review this book, this noble record of 
the part one man had in reconstructing education in these 
United States in our present generation, with so little 
knowledge of the facts as this present reviewer has. Nor 
does a red-hot enthusiasm in the least resemble the criti- 
cal spirit. 

There is hope, says Flexner. Listen, parents; listen, 
teachers; listen, statesmen. There is hope (he says). Let 
us for a moment, a blissful moment, pretend there is. 
The weapons for education are here. “The age of reason” 
is gone, a hundred years gone; perhaps the age of reason 
yet may dawn. That freedom in which the Fathers had 
faith is a freedom we still possess, freedom to choose the 
type of national socialism under which we shall live. 
Shall it be national with one strong man whose utter 
power cannot fail to make him mad? Or shall it be 
social, wherein we give up, as one is bound to do, the 
license we dub freedom, in the knowledge that only thus 
may we conserve life and liberty (in any true sense) and 
the pursuit of happiness? 

Once on the road from Waterville to Belfast in Maine, 
the car running like a roller-coaster through miles of 
wooded, uninhabited hills, at an insignificant crossroads 
my eye fell upon an ancient, scarcely legible signpost 
pointing the destination of two branches of the road, 
neither of which I was to follow. Northward the dim 
finger pointed to “Liberty 8 miles” and in the opposite 
direction “South Freedom 4 miles.” Thus far, I could 
not but think, we have traveled a century since that sign 
or one like it has stood there. We speed to the rising sun 
yet remain nearer to South Freedom than to Liberty. 

What has this to do with Flexner and his book? Every- 
thing, my lads; which either you will perceive or you will 
not. Read the book, anyhow. Even to disagree with 
Flexner would do you good, for that is thinking, which is 
almost all he wishes you to do. 

Hard knocks are here delivered at education in the 
United States and elsewhere in the world, hardest of all 
those aimed at my beloved profession. Well, the bankers 
think themselves honest and so do the doctors, and so 
they are, so they are, but either we are dumb at birth or 
we permit the crystallization of age to creep upon us and 
sooner or later there we stand, like Lot’s wife, forever 
after fit only to make the land sterile as far as our influ- 
ence reaches, an influence spread further with each suc- 
ceeding thunderstorm. 

What is the book about? That is what it is about; 
about the attempt to believe, in spite of plenty of evidence 
to the contrary, in the educability of the human spirit. 
It is about the transfer, as far as this is humanly possible, 
of the live torch by whose light alone there is hope that 
ever mankind will truly see the things around us, from 
the sometime center of civilization, now a shell-pocked 
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battlefield to—weill, to the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton, for example. 

And who wrote the book? Abraham bar Moritz. He 
was born at Nashville of good German educational stock. 
The father’s failure in business in 1873 set the son’s feet 

_on the hard road to learning. His first intellectual pas- 
sion was Greek, though later he was to criticize vigor- 
ously the educational virtue of the classics. Johns Hop- 
kins educated him. At twenty-four he founded “Mr. 
Flexner’s school” and he confesses it was the best of its 
kind for, like all successes, it was run to support the 
students’ strength, not their weaknesses. “We have to 
defend the country against mediocrity, mediocrity of soul, 
mediocrity of ideas, mediocrity of action. We must also 

fight against this in ourselves.” These words he quotes 
from Jules Cambon, but they are the key to Flexner. 

Then marriage, Harvard and Berlin. Then, for the 
Carnegie Foundation, the attack upon medical education 

in the United States. Then, under John D. Rockefeller, 

. Jr., an investigation that led to the foundation of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, Birthplace of scientific 
education in medicine in this country. Then the study of 
prostitution in Europe, the General Educational Board 

_und so weiter, Always the amateur, always the modest, 
keen enquirer, always the severest critic. 

Again, in the end, he quotes words that speak the es- 
sence of his thought: “The deepest joy in life is to be 
creative. To find an undeveloped situation, to see the 
possibilities, to identify yourself with something worth 
doing, to put yourself into it, to stand for it—that is a 

' satisfaction in comparison with which superficial pleasures 

trivial.” 

Here is a narrow way, gentlemen. Have at you. 

EDWARD L. KEYES. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

The Youth of New York City. Nettie Pauline McGill 
and Ellen Nathalie Matthews. Macmillan. $3.50. 
‘WT IS taken as axiomatic that statistical studies cannot 
']. be given a general appeal, or be so constructed as to 
command popular interest. It would not surprise me, 
however, if the latest contribution to the field of research, 
“The Youth of New York City,” by Nettie Pauline 
McGill and Ellen Nathalie Matthews, sold very well 
‘indeed. At least it deserves to! 
4 Wherever two or three are gathered together these 
‘days, the youth problem is being talked about. How I 
have come to detest that phrase, “youth problem”! Let 
‘us indeed consider, and sympathetically, the “problem of 
youth,” because youth has many and dire ones in these 
days of universal distress. But let us not forget that the 
distress is universal—it is not that youth is sick because 
the rest of the world has neglected youth or conspired 
against youth; the whole world is sick and youth is part 
the world. 

The Misses McGill and Matthews have said this, in 
jeffect, and then have proceeded to give a truly interesting 
idiagnosis of this world sickness in so far as it affects 
Fyouth. And my advice to all and sundry is to stop talking 
about either the youth problem or the problems of youth 
funtil you have read it. 

It is utterly impossible to summarize in the brief con- 
ifines of a review—nor is that, after all, the purpose of a 
review—some four hundred teeming pages. Let this be 
said, however: the authors in their chapters—preceded 
by the inevitable one on “background”—on education, 
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employment and unemployment, and leisure, have fur- 
nished factual data to confirm and definitize many of our 
assumptions—and to knock some of them into cocked hats. 
They have, as an example from the latter category, vali- 
dated the existence of the family and the home in New 
York City—all ye smug out-of-towners kindly take notice! 
They have given sad confirmation to our convictions re- 
garding the morale-shattering search for jobs that just 
haven t existed for the youth of the past decade. In 1935 

only half of these young gainful workers—about 700,000 
—who wished to work were actually employed.” More- 
over, “more than one-fourth of those who had begun to 
look for work after January 1, 1930, had found none by 
January 1, 1935.” 

An appendix to the volume contains both a description 
of the method of conducting the study and a statement 
from an independent source intended to confirm the valid- 
ity of the sampling method utilized in making the study 
—for, obviously, each of one million young people could 
not be visited and interviewed. This reviewer takes the 
liberty of wondering whether in a city whose population 
is as heterogeneous from every angle as is the population 
of the City of New York, a one percent sample, no mat- 
ter how carefully selected, does not allow too wide a 
margin for error. Can it really be, for example, that of 
that million young people (approximately) 490,000 are 
Roman Catholic, 310,000 Jewish, and but 180,000 Prot- 
estant? Incidentally, I take a professional interest in 
table 63, entitled “Religion and Church Attendance in 
Week Preceding Interview.” In a period in the world’s 
history where moral stamina and an appreciation of spir- 
itual values are needed more than ever before, the fact 
that only 40.4 percent of the males and 44.1 percent of 
the females were listed in the positive column completely 
annihilated such temptation I might have had to any 
undue satisfaction over the fact that the percentage of 
Catholics was the most favorable of the three groups listed 
—that, and the fact that even that percentage was not 
too favorable! EDWARD ROBERTS MOORE. 


Fables for Our Times. James Thurber. Harper. $2.50. 

ERE is Thurber again, with his vague and apolo- 

getic men, his two-dimensional femme fatales, his 
rudimentary landscapes and his raucous animals, in illus- 
tration of a set of modern beast fables. Along with the 
fables goes a set of favorite English poems, richly em- 
bellished and commented upon by the Thurberian pencil. 
When I tell you that “Young Lochinvar” and “Ben 
Bolt” are among these, not to mention the masterpiece 
of them all, A. E. Housman’s “Oh, When I Was in 
Love with You,” nothing further is required by way of 
review. A critic who attempts to pontificate on the sub- 
ject of humorous writers is sure to tread on too many 
toes. Men are jealous of their senses of humor. As in 
the case of Miss Beatrice Lillie, so with Mr. Thurber; 
either you like him or you don’t. 

The modern fables resemble in a superficial way the 
fables of George Ade. Both writers were attempting the 
same thing; to bring out the incongruous contrast of mod- 
ern problems and contemporary slang diction with the 
conventional framework and accepted notion of the fable 
or fair tale. Thurber’s purpose is deeper and more 
sombre than Ade’s preoccupation with college boys and 
turn-of-the-century flappers. There is nothing Anderson- 
ian about Thurber’s fables, nor are they very hilarious. 
Their purpose is to provoke thought: about war, about 
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injustice, about mankind. Their quality is bitterness with- 
out cheap cynicism, disillusion without hopelessness. As 
all of his predecessors in the great tradition of satire, 
Thurber hurls bolts against mankind because he loves men. 
The second-hand booksellers report a marked demand 
for copies of “The Owl in the Attic” and “My Life and 
Hard Times,” two of Mr. Thurber’s previous works. 
If these books are out of print, a reissue seems to be in 
order. J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


RELIGION 
When the Sorghum Was High. John Joseph Considine, 
M.M. Longmans. $2.00. 
ATHER GERARD A. DONOVAN was a jolly 
Irish American boy who followed an early vocation 
to the priesthood as Maryknoll missioner. His short but 
intense years in the sacred ministry were crowned with 
martyrdom in China “when the sorghum was high.” 
The background of Chinese life, the incidental pictures 
of a Maryknoll missioner’s ambitions and ideals, are sen- 
sitively and vividly sketched by Father Considine. Even 
the final torture is described with charm and glory; you 
read through to the last page at one reading, and close 
the book with exultation and tears. And between the 
lines you read the admiration and perhaps the envy of 
a confrére for a life that could compress so much of ser- 
vice and modest heroism into so few years. 
The book as bookmaking is beautifully designed and 
printed. It is difficult to review it except in superlatives. 
It is that kind of a book. JOHANNA DONIAT. 


BRIEFERS 
Cities and Men. Inman Barnard. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
NMAN BARNARD, now a nonagenarian, was long 
the confidential secretary of James Gordon Bennett II, 
the eccentric, expatriate editor of the New York Herald. 
Barnard, for a moment, for a page or two, does tell how 
Bennett ordered dinners, does tell how Bennett enter- 
tained the Empress Eugénie, does tell how Bennett trav- 
eled the Mediterranean in his exquisite yacht Namouna. 
But most of “Cities and Men” consists of tiresome stories, 
tasteless anecdotes on outworn subjects. Sisley Huddle- 
ston, who edits “Cities and Men,” might have engaged 
the aged Barnard to tell tale after tale about Bennett. 
Instead, Huddleston incites Barnard to drivel. 


From England to America, a Message. H. N. Brailsford. 
Whittlesey. $1.00. 

STIRRING appeal for America’s joining the war 

at England’s side by a noted English “liberal” jour- 
nalist who paints a gloomy picture of the weakness that 
should result from American isolationism. Based on the 
assumption that Stalin might have been a force for peace 
and justice and a failure to take up the problem of Japan, 
the book otherwise makes a rather strong case for the view 
that the United States had better use Britain as a base 
against Hitler. 


Guilty Men. “Cato.” Stokes. $1.50. 
WITHERING blast against the 15 “old men” 
who led the British through months of unprepared- 

ness and appeasement. The incorrigible public optimism 
of these men and the politics they seemed to play when 
national stakes were so high comprise a formidable in- 
dictment. Evidence that England really did lose the 
flower of her manhood in the last Great War. 
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A Current Catholic Best Seller 


THROUGH HUNDRED GATES 


Edited by Severin and Stephen Lamping, O.F.M. 


Here are descriptions of conversions to the Catholic Church as 
told by more than forty men and women from all walks of 
life. Unique and intriguing in content, it won enthusiastic 
acceptance from the day it was published. You have heard 
about it, and now you are offered a copy absolutely FREE with 


Your Subscription to the 


Science and Culture Foundation 


This regular Catholic reading program provides you each 
month with books which are authentic both in content and in 
philosophy, yet enjoyable and entertaining. 


No Membership Fee! 


You pay no fee to become a subscriber. Your first book is 
sent to you on five days’ approval—you may return it, without 
obligation, if it does not appeal to you. A forecast is sent 
to you each month announcing the forthcoming book, and 
offering you an opportunity to indicate a substitution or no book 
for that particular month. As a subscriber you agree to purchase 
a minimum of six books annually. 


Additional Free Books for Your Library 


Besides your initial premium of THROUGH HUNDRED 
GATES, you are entitled to a free copy of another FOUNDA- 
TION book with every six books you purchase from the 
FOUNDATION. There is no limit to the dividends. Here is 
one of the most economical ways of building your library with 
the best in current Catholic literature. 


Theodore Maynard’s 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Will Start Your Subscription 


Here is the whole fascinating Elizabethan drama _ brilliantly 
played by the incomparable Elizabeth and such a cast as could 
have been assembled only in that incredible period. Most 
significant is the fearless and judicial treatment of the religious 
question of the time, a phase often neglected but without which 
Queen Elizabeth and her reign are unintelligible. $4.00 


Subscribe today! Use this coupon! 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


2410 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bruce-Milwaukee: You may enter my name as a subscriber to 
THE SCIENCE AND CULTURE FOUNDATION and send me 
my FREE copy of THROUGH HUNDRED GATES. I under- 
stand that each book in the FOUNDATION will be sent to me 
on 5 days’ approval. I agree to purchase at least six books a 
year. I understand that a free book will be sent to me at the 
end of every six-book purchase. 


Name 
Address 
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BOOK PUBLISHERS RECOMMEND 


Reviewed in THE COMMONWEAL 


RELIGION FOR LIVING. By Bernard Iddings Bell. 
“This up to date apologetic for Christianity . . . has 
about it something trenchant and galvanic. . . . It is 
divided into three parts: The Approach to Christian- 
ity, Christianity, and the Promotion of Christianity. 

. There are excellent chapters on prayer and espe- 
cially on the Liturgy, as necessary elements in a vital 
Christian social redemption. . . . This book is a clarion 
call to reality in religion.’—Rev. Richard Flower, 
O.S.B., in THe ComMonweat. (Harpers)_.... $2.00 


About Cooperatives 


THE STORY OF TOMPKINSVILLE. By Mary 
Ellicott Arnold. The dramatic story of cooperative 
housing in Nova Scotia. “The most significant co- 
operative undertaking on this side of the Atlantic... . 
It is hoped that (the book) will fall into the hands of 
many ... social workers, pastors and others vitally 
concerned with human rehabilitation.”—Edward Skil- 
lin, in THE ComMonweat. Order from The Co- 
operative League, 165 W. 12th St., New York. Cloth 
bound, $1.00; paper cover 65c 


ABC OF COOPERATIVES. By Gerald Richard- 
son. “Tells in unassuming style just how to start a 
credit union, a buying club, cooperative store, etc. . . 

and does so in such a way that the reader finds himself 
saying “What are we waiting for?’ The early pages 
are crammed with information; the appendices, too, 
are replete with the specific facts a cooperative organ- 
izer needs to know.”—Edward Skillin, Jr., in Tue 
CommonweaL. (Longmans) $2.00 


Just Published 


LET THE EARTH SPEAK. By ANN STEWARD. 
A love story of unusual fascination runs through this 
dramatic novel. Its scene is a farm in the blue grass 
region of Kentucky to which come a family of four 
adults, all of whom have been deeply injured in 


heart and soul by their contact with life. (Macmillan) 
$2.50. 


"The New Order" 


THE DYNAMICS OF WAR AND REVOLU- 
TION. By Lawrence Dennis. The most important 
book on the current crisis. Its analyses and predictions 
are so full of dynamite that it was withdrawn by one 
of the nation’s largest publishers after printing and 
had to be published privately by the author. Has 
been given the highest praise by as widely divergent 
critics as Michael Williams, Harry Elmer Barnes and 
F. L. Schuman. Obtainable at your local bookstore, 
or directly from the Weekly Foreign Letter, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York $3.00 


The Inner Forum j 


HE many-sided yet abidingly unified activities and 

interests of the Church are indicated by current 
conferences. The eighteenth annual National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference was held at St. Cloud, Minn., 
September 29 to October 2. Only four short formal 
talks were scheduled for the convention. The day devoted 
to farm youth consisted of practical demonstrations and 
informal discussions. Another day was given up to seven 
sectional meetings on the following topics: education, 
social welfare, productive home, cooperatives, ownership 
of land, farming methods, religious instruction and mis- 
sionary work. Bishop Ryan of Bismarck, N. D., president 
of the conference, expressed one of its leading ideas when 
he strongly advocated widespread distribution of family- 
sized, owner-operated farms. Dr. Taylor’s conference 
address appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The sixth congress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine will be held in Los Angeles, October 12-15. 
Its theme is the Religious Education of Men, Women 
and Youth through the Parish Unit of the Confraternity. 
A five-point program is to be discussed: religious instruc- 
tion of children in the public schools; discussion clubs for 
public high school pupils; Newman Clubs for students at 
non-Catholic colleges and universities; adult discussion 
groups; correspondence courses in Christian doctrine. 
Simultaneous with the congress the 1ooth anniversary of 
the establishment of the hierarchy in California will be 
commemorated. A pontifical Mass for this occasion will 
be celebrated in the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum. 

A Liturgical Week is to be held in Chicago, October 
21-25. After the opening session the first evening, compline 
will be recited. Each morning will open with a issa 
recitata. The first general meeting will consider the 
historical, canonical and functional meanings of the parish. 
Most of the meetings will be devoted to various aspects 
of the theme, Parish Worship. Highlights are such topics 
as the sacraments, Catholic Action and the priesthood of 
the laity, Eucharistic Worship and methods of inducing 
active participation in the Mass by the whole congrega- 
tion, the Divine Office and lay participation therein, 
popular devotions, the Liturgical Year in relation to 
Catholic life, liturgical music and liturgical art. The 
final meeting will be devoted to the “Living Parish.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Denis de ROUGEMONT is a Swiss Protestant follower of Karl 
Barth. He bas written several books published in France of 
which one, “Love in the Western World,” has recently been 
published_in this country. He has written for several of the 
leading French newspapers and_ magazines, and was closely 
associated with Esprit and the Personalist Movement. 

Carl C. T.4YLOR is head of the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare of the Department of Agriculture. His article 
is an abridged version of an address given at the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference at St. Cloud, Minn. 

Edward L. KEYES, M.D., was closely associated ge” yng which 
founded THe CoMMOoNWEAL sixteen years ago. e is author 
of several books, largely on medical subjects. 

Rev. Edward Roberts MOORE is Director of Social Action of the 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York. 

J. G_E. HOPKINS teaches at the College of Notre Dame at Staten 
Island, writes short stories and poetry. 

Johanna DONIAT teaches art in the Chicago public school system. 
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